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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, | And how does the Englishman obtain h's can be done inthis case. We must know what 
PUBL ISHED WEEKL Y. (knife upon such easy terms ? From the very) is mixed with the inv ind how to separate 
isame causes that he obtains all his other ac-| We cannot do it by mere labour, as we can 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. lations cl - omparison with the atraw the weal anual eeton » bowl 
iia iechania cine Wie Aeadee get aici ten commodations Cnea] r, in compari n 1th chip aw ry tin W id and vet out the bow! : 
WILLIAM SALT ER, _ | ordinary wages of labour, than the inh: ibitan us therefore we have recourse to fir 
weieneen denen, seul necks emnst seventn, |! any other country,—that is, from the use of|  “ In the ordinary mode of using it, fire would 
machinery, either in the making of the thing/ make matters worse. If we put the materia 
Si tao PHIL ADELP HIA. ee litself, or in procuring that without which it|into the fire as a stone, we should prol 
—-“keekea—a— or The Friend” §|could not be made. We must always remem-| receive it back as slag or dross. We mus 
LABOUR SAVING MACHINERY. lber, that if we could not get the materials|therefore, prepare our fuel. Our fire must | 
Continued from page 370 | without machinery, 1t would be as impossible | hot, very hot ; but if our fuel be wood we mu 
In further proof of the advantages of labour | | for us to get what is made of those materials} vurn it into charcoal, or if it be coal into coke 
saving machinery, we shall procee xd to quote | as if a machine delivered it to us ready for use. The charcoal, or coke, answers for one 
the fourth chaj pter of the “ Working Man’s} Keeping this in mind, let us see how a|purpose; but we have still the clay or othe 
Companion,” which gives a neat and pe ays ere could be obtained by a man who had no-|earth mixed with our iron, and how are we t 
cuous account of the iron manufacture of! thing to depend upou but his hands. get rid of that Pure clay, or pure lime, or 
Great Britain. We shall here see an oxhibi- | ** Ready made, without the labour of some} pure earth of flint, remains stubborn in cur 
tion of the strongest proof, that machinery, lother man, a knife does not exist : but the iron,}| hottest fires : but when they are mixed in 
and that too of a perfect and ingenious kind,! of which the knife is made, is to be had. Very oP r proportion, the one melts the other. 
not only produces no diminution in the num- little iron has ever been found in a native state So charcoal or coke, and iron stone 
ber of human labourers, but that it increases} or fit for the blacksmith. ‘The little that hanlinen ore, and limestone, are put into a furnac: 
them in a hundred fold ratio, by absolutely | bee n found in that state has been found only |the charcoal, or coke, is lighted at the botton 
creating opportunities for the exercise of pro-| ve ry lately; and if human art had not been|and wind is blown into the furnace, at the bot- 


fitable industry. able to procure any in addition to that, gold 
The slightest reflection upon the innumer: a-| would have been che ‘ap as compared with 
ble uses to which iron is applied, and the| iron. 


impossibility of obtaining it cheaply and} “ Tron is,no doubt, very abundant in nature 


plentifully by the exercise of manual labour} but it is always mixed with some other sub- | 


unassisted by machinery, would of itself be}stance, that not only renders it unfit for 
sufficient to demonstrate, that civilized man but hides its qualities. It is found in the 
was indebted to machinery for the conve- of what is called iron stone, or iron ore. Some- 
niences and comforts of life which he enjoys, | times it is mixed with ck: iy, at other times with 


use, 


state 


ind for most of the sources of productive em-|lime or with the earth of flint; and there are 
ployment. also cases In which it is mixed with sulphur 

* All labourers in agriculture know full well | In short, in the state, in which iron is frequently 
the value of a tool; but some hate machinery. |met with, it is a much more likely substance 
This is inconsistent. Unless the labourer m: ide }to be chosen for paving a road, or building a 


a plough (if he will consent even to a plough | we all, than for making a knife. 

out of two pieces of stick, and carried it upon| ‘*¢ But suppose that the man knows the par- 
his shoulder to the field, toil-worn and|ticular ore or stone that contains the iron, how 
poor people of India do, - musthave some iron |is he to getit out? Mere will not do; 
about it. He cannot get iron without m: vchi- | for the iron and the clay, or other ‘as tance, 
nery. He hates mac aa and therefore he| are so nicely mixed, that though the 
will have nothing to do witha plough! Will he| ground to the finest powder, the grinder is no 
’ He is not quite sure.|nearer the iron than when he had a lump of a 


have his hoe, then ? 
Will he give up lis knife?) No; he must keep | ton weicht. 


as the 


force 


ore were 


his knife. He has got every thing todo for| “A man who has a block wood has a 
himself, and his knife is his tool of all work. | wooden bowl in the heart of it; and he can 
‘“ Well, hew does he get this same knife?! cet it out too by labour. The knife will do it 


: |= 
People that have no machinery sharpen a stone, | for him in time ; and if he take it to the turner, 


or bit of shell, or bone, and cut or saw with it|the turner, with his machine ry, his lathe, and 
in the best way they can ; and after they have} his gouge, will work it out for him in half an 
become very clever, they fasten it to a w ‘ooden|hour. ‘Che man who has a lump of iron ore 
handle with a cord of bark. An Englishman} has just as certainly a knife in the heart of it 
examines two or three dozen of knives, selects| but no mere labour can work it out. Shape 
which he thinks the best, and pays a shilling 
for it, the seller thanking him for his custom. 
The man who has nothing but the bone or the 
shell woujd gladly toil a month, for that which 
does not,cost an English labourer half a day’s 
wages. 


even iron,—it is iron ore ; and dress it as you 
will, it would not cut better than a brick-bat, 
certainly not so well as the shell or bone of the 
savage. 


;;ed by the hammer, or 


itas you may, it is not a knife, or steel, or|iron,—into a kind 


‘* There must be knowledge before any thing} vary ; 


tom also. If that wind is not sent in by ma 


chinery, and very powerful machinery too, the 
effect will be little, and the work of the man 
creat; but still it can be done. 

‘In this furnace the lime and clay, or earth 
of flint, umite, and form a sort of glass, which 
floats upon the surface. At the same time th 
carbcn, or pure charcoal, of the fuel, with the 
assistance of the limestone, mixes with ft 
stone, or ore, and melts the iron, which being 
heavier than the othermatters, runs down tothe 
bottom of the furnace, and remains there till 
the workman lets it out by hole made at the 
bottom of the furnace for that purpose, and 
plugged with sand. When the workman knows 
ithere is enough melted, ( when the appointed 
time arrives, lie displaces the plug of sand 
with an iron rod, and the melted iron runs out 


and is conveyed into furrows made 
and the 
in the principal furrows are 


like water, 

pieces formed 
called és 
and those in the furrows branching from them. 


} 
it cools, 


in sand, where 


SOW 


“pigs A single furnace will, in this way 
make seventy-five tons of iron in a week ; or as 
much iren in the vear as will make the blades 


hundred 1 forty 
knives, at an ounce to each blade. 


of about one and millions of 


* But great as is the advantage of this first 
step of the tron-makin: go, the iron Is not yet fit 
for a knife. Itis cast-iron. It cannot be work- 


sharpened to a cutting 
and so it must be made into malleable 
of iron which, instead of 
melting in the fire, will soften, and admit of 
j being hammered into shape, or united by the 
process of welding. 

“The methods by which this is accomplished 


but they in general consist in keeping 


ledge ; 
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the iron melted in the furnace, and stirring it | 
with an iron rake, till the blast of air in the 
furnace burns the greater part of the carbon) 
out of it. By this means it becomes tough ; 
and. without cooling, is taken from the furnace 
and repeate ‘diy beaten by large hammers, or 
squeezed through large rollers, until it becomes 
the bar-iron of which so much use 
every art of life. 

* Bringing it into this state requires 
force ; and the unaided strength of all the men 
in Britain could not make all the iron which 
is at present made, though they did nothing! 
else. Machinery is therefore 
water-wheels, steam-engines, 
powers are set to work in hammers, 
turning rollers, and drawing rods and wires| 
through holes, till every workman can have} 
the particular form which he wants. If it were 
not for the machinery that is employed in the 
manufacture, no man could obtain a spade for 
less than the price of a year’s labour; the 
yokes of a horse would cost more than the! 
horse himself ; - and the farmer would have to re 
turn to wooden plough-shares, and hoes made 
of sticks with crooked ends. ‘There would be 
labour enough then, as we have already shown : 
but the people could not live upon the labour 
only ; they must have profitable labour. 

* After all this, the iron is not yet fit for a 
knife, at least for such a knife as an English- 
man may buy fora shilling. Many nations 
would, however, be thankful for a little bit of 
it, and nations too in whose countries there is 
no want of iron ore. But they have no know- 
ledge of the method of making iron, and have 
no furnaces or machinery. 


is made in 


great 


resorted to: and 


and all sorts cf} 


moving 


When our ships sail 
among the people of the eastern islands, those 
people do not ask for gold. ‘Iron, iron! 
is the call ; and he who can exchange his best 
commodity for a rusty nail or a bit of 
hoop is a fortunate individual. 

«“ We are not satisfied with that in the best! 
form, which is a treasure to those people in the 
worst. We must have a knife, not of iron, 
but of steel,—a substance that will bear a keen 
edge without either breaking or bending. In 
order to get that, we must again change the 
nature of our material. 

** How 1s that to bedone ? The oftener that 
iron is heated and hammered, it becomes the 
softer and more ductile ; and as the heating 
and hammering forced the carbon out of it, if 
we give it the carbon back again, we shall 
harden it ; but it happens that we also give it 
other properties, by restoring its carbon, when} 
the iron has once been in a ductile state. 

“ For this purpose, bars or pieces of iron 
are buried in powdered charcoal, covered up 
in a vessel, and kept at a red heat for a greater 
or less number of bours, according to the ob- 
ject desired. There are niceties in the process, 
which it is not necessary to explain, that pro-| 
duce the peculiar quality of steel, as distin- 
guished from cast-iron. If the operation of 
heating the iron in charcoal is continued too 
long, or the heat is too great, the iron becomes| 
cast steel, and cannot be welded ; but if it is|s 
not melted in the operation, it can be worked) 
with the hammer in the same manner as iron. 

*« In each case, however, it has acquired the| 


iron 


-'one. 


depends ; 
cast steel and the steel that can bear 
that cast steel takes a 


edge, but 1s more e asily broken. 


hammered ts, 


The property which it has acquired is the at 


of bearing to be tempered. If it be 
hot, and plunged into cold water, 
there till it is quite cooled, it 1s so hard that it 
will cut iron, but it is brittle. 
workman 


made very 


brightens the surface, 


the fire till it becomes of 
state of the ‘Then he plunges 
into water, aa it has the degree o 


that he wants. 


process, it ag: 


even when it has acquired the 
perties of steel, 


of a knife upon which machinery is used. 
travelling knife-crinder, with his treadle 
The 
first 
by 


Shefheld kniie-maker 
wheels of 


grinds 
knife at 
turned 


upon 
water 


lmmetise 


or steam, and moving 


quickly, that they appear to stand still—the 


eye cannot follow the With these 


motion. 


any thing ; while the knife-vrinder 


travelling 


charges two-pence for the labour of himself’ 


and his wheel, in just sharpening it. 

As iron is with us almost as plentiful 
stone, we do not think much about it. 
and inventing, before so simple a 
shilling knife could be —s : 
the thinking and the inventing 


( rf 


thing 


cure 
the 
| thousand times the expense. 


i: 
labour, no 


‘And why then can an ordinary workman 


procure it for the price of a few hours’ 
The causes are easily seen. 

labour that can be done by 
One turn of a wheel, 


labour 


machinery 


done. stroke 


one 
or one blow of a die, 
than a man could do in month. 
advantage in the 
labour is divided. 


will do more in a second 
a 


twenty times as muc h as if he were cons stantly 
| shifting from one thing toanother. The 


and the chief difference between the 
be 
keener 


and ke pt 


In this state, the 
and lays the 
steel upon a piece of hot iron, and holds it to| of iron, that if we were deprived of 
a colour which he} country would 
knows from experience is a test of the prope or 


}engines of 


requisite pro- | have been procured atall. 
if they were not done by ma- 
chinery, would cost more than the whole price 

Aj 
and 
wheels, has a machine, but not a very perfect 


size, 


so 


aids | 
the original grinding and polishing cost scarcely 


j}making them without machinery 


sult 
there is a great deal to be done, much thinking 
as a! 
and without 
r, all the strength 
f all the men that ever live d never could pro- 
and without the machinery to lighten 
ingenuity could furnish it at a 


Every part of the 
Is SO 
of a 
steam-engine, one pinch of a pair of rollers, 


Another | 
manufacture Is, that the} 


Each man has but one thing! the shears, and the goose, would be a burden 
‘ ° | 
to do, and in course of time he comes to do} to the tailor ; 


value| pays to his labourers ; 


would have been if there had been no machine- 
ry ; because without machinery men could not 
produce iron cheap enough to be generally used. 

* Then the number of founders and siniths ! 
The pans and kettles, the pipes, the grates, the 
, thousands ofiron things that we see, all emp loy 
; somebody ; and every body is benefited by the 
use of them. We make bridges of iron, roads 
of iron, wagons of iron, boats of iron, 
Iron; and, in facet, 


steam- 
so many things 
it, our 
not be worth inhabiting. As 
many iron pipes have been laid down for sup- 
| plying water and light to the inhabitants of 


f hardness} London alone, within the last twenty years, as, 
| without 
‘The grinding a knife, and the polishing it, | 


machinery, would have ke pt all the 
world busy for a century, or rather, could not 
You will have more 


facts on this branch of the subject, in a suc- 


_ceeding chapter. 


‘«‘ Then there are the tools of every trade. 
All the working parts of them are made of 


}iron, and very many of them are made of iron 
the) 


| without his bill, 


altogether. How could the hedger procced 
or the ditcher without his mat- 
tock? The first could not do with wood at all, 
and the last would make but sorry work. Then 
come the spade, the hoe, the sc ythe, and the 
sickle. How could they be had without iron ? 
or what would be the condition of the labourer, 
if iron and iron tools were sold at the price of 
j His tools 
now cost him only the produce of a few days 
of his own labour:—in many cases they are 
supplied to him. If they were made by hand, 
they would cost him the labour of m: iny weeks 
to purchase them, if they could be purchased 
at all. His tools are, however, a first neces- 
sary of life to the labourer ;—he cannot earn 
his bread without them. If he bought the tools 
at the dear rate, he would probably spend half 


| his earnings in buying them ; and then he must 


be paid double. 

** But instead of there being any thing to 
pay double wages to the labourer, every body 
would be in the same necessity as himself ; and 
the necessity would be that he and they would 
either pay double for all that was bought, or 
work for half-price. The ax, the saw, the 
plane, the gimlet, and the nails, would consume 
all the earnings of the carpenter ; the needles, 


the farmer would be obliged to 
pay in the additional price of iron what he now 
and labour itself would 


of the work that a man does is not to be mea-| be at an end. 


‘sured in all cases by the time and trouble that} 


it costs him individually, but by the market 


value of what he produces ; which value ts de-| 


termined, as far as labour is concerned, by the 


| price paid for doing it in the best and most 


expeditious mode. He that fells a sapling by 
one stroke of his ax, does just as much work 


as he that should take a week to rip it asunder | 


with his nails, or gnaw it with his tooth, accord- 
ing to Joseph Foster’s expression. 

‘ And does not all this machinery, you still 
say, deprive many workmen of employment ?| 
No. By these means the iron trade gives bread) 
to hundreds, where otherwise it would not! 
have given bread to one. 


There are more} 


“There was a time when iron was made in 
this country with very little machinery. Iron 
was manufactured here in the time of the Ro- 
mans; but it was made with great manual 
labour, and was consequently very dear. Hut- 
ton, in his history of Birmingham, tells us, that 
there is a large heap of cinders near that town 
which have been produced by an ancient iron 
furnace ; and that from the quantity of cinders, 


las compared with the mechanical powers pos- 


sessed by our forefathers, the furnace must 
have been constantly at work from the time of 
Julius Cesar. A furnace with a steam blast 
would produce as large a heap in a few years. 
It is always a difficulty at the iron-yorks to 


property upon which the keenness of the knife} hands employed at the iron works than there) get rid of their cinders. 
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“The machinery that is now employe od in the| 
iron trade, not only enables the pe ople to be} 
supplied cheaply with all sorts of articles of| 
iron, but it enables a great number of people to 
find employment, not in the iron trade only, 
but in ail other trades, who otherwise could not| 
have been employed ; and it enables every body} 
to do more work with the same exertion by| 
giving them better tools ; while it makes ail! 
more comfortable by furnishing them with 
more commodious domestic utensils. 

‘There are thousands of families on the 
face of the earth, that would be glad to ex- 
change all they have for a tin kettle, or an iron 
pot, which can be bought any where inthe three 
kingdoms for eighteen pence. And could the 
poor man in this country but once see how 
even the rich man in some other places must 
toil dayafter day before he can scrape or grind| 


in it, or make it serve for a lamp, he would| 
account himself a poor man no more. An|s 
English gipsy carries about with him more of| 
the conveniences of life than are enjoyed by! 
the chiefs or rulers in countries which natu- 
rally have much finer climates on that of 
England. But the ‘y have no machinery, and! 
therefore they are wretched. 

‘One or two facts will show still more for- 
cibly the value of machinery in the iron-works. 
In 1788, the whole iron made in the year did) 
not amount to seventy thousand tons ; and se- 
venty thousand tons more were imported 
bars from Sweden and Russia, which must 
have been paid for out of the labour of the peo-| 
ple in England. At present the quantity an- 
nually made in Britain, is not less than six hun- 


dred thousand tons. The quantity made ye arly | 


has increased nearly nine-fold in the space of| 
less than half a century 

“ Nearly all the people now engaged in iron-| 
works are supported by the improvements that 





have been made in it by mac hie ry since 1 788.| 
Yes. wholly by the machinery 


j 


| y ; for before then 
the quantity made by the charcoal of wood 
had fallen off one-fourth in forty-five years. 
The wood for charcoal was becoming e xhaus t-| 
ed, and nothing but the powerful blast of a ma- 
chine will make tron with coke. Without the! 
aid of machinery the trade would have become 
extinct. ‘The iron and the coal employed ir 
mnaking it would have remained useless in the 
mines.” 





Fram the 1 llage Record. 
LETTER FROM ENOCH LEWIS. 


Concluded from page 372 

But we have still stronger grounds of objec-| 
tion to the opinion of Chief Justice M*Kean., 
being allowed to fix the construction of the law 
at present. ‘The opinion, that in case the slave 
absconded or resisted, it was the duty of the 
magistrate to assist in restoring him to the ser- 
vice of his master, was predicated, we may} 
observe, on the 11th section of the act of 1780 :| 
and on the fact that that section was not re-| 
pealed by the act of 1788; but that section is} 
now repe aled, and therefore every opinion rest-| 
ing on it must fall to the ground. The act of 
March 25, 1826, declares the 11th section of| 


whom he had brought to this city, in 10822 





the act of 1780, and the 7th of 1788, repealed 


and supplied. 
supplied will appear in the sequel. 
In the constitution of the United States, we 


find the following clause—* No person held to 


service or labour in one state, under the laws 


thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be 


discharged from service or labour, but shall be | 


delivered up on claim of the party to whom oe the laws thereof, escaping into another. 


such service or labour may be due.” (Art. 

sec. 2, part S.) a in a law of congress, 
dated Feb. 12, 1793, it is presc ribed that where 
a person held to piled in any of the United 
States or territories, under the laws thereof 
shall escape into any other state or territory, 
the person to whom such labour or service 
may be due, his agent or attorney, may seize 


} 
In what manner the former is 


s) 





| 





| fugitive from labour, and upon proof made, to 


ithe satisfaction of the judge, that the person 


iso seized, doth, under the laws of the state 


from which he fed, owe service, We. it is made 
ithe duty of the judge to grant the certificate. 
Che 2d section of the 4th article of the con- 


stitution of the United States, is confined to 


persons held to service or labour in one state, 


} 


bid. vol. 4, p. 369, &e. It is fair, however, 


it to add, that in both these cases, the alleged 


islave had been retained in the st ite more than 
six months, and consequently became free by 
the law of 1780. Still the principle of the 
decision remains unimpaired. For if the con- 
stitutional clause, and the law of congress, are 


| confined to the case of fugitives escaping from 


such fugitive and take him before any judge of}one state into another, a judge can derive no 


the circuit or district courts of the United States, 


trate ofa county, &c. wherein such seizure 
shall be made, and upon proof to the satisfac- 
tion of such judge or magistrate, that the per- 
son seized, doth, under the laws of the s an or 
territory from which he fled, owe service or 
labour to the claimant, it shall be the duty of | 
such judge or magistrate to give a certificate 


thereof, &c. 


by the act of our legislature dated March 
25, 1826, made in consequence of an appli- 
cation on behalf of the legislature of Maryland, 
to facilitate the recovery of fugitive slaves, the 
authority conferred, in the laws of congress, 
upon judges and magistrates, is confined to the 
judges of the proper county ; and the mode 
of proceeding is particularly described, but not 
a word appears from which we can infer that 
the legislature intended by this act to facilitate 
the recovery of any other class of fugitive slaves 
than those escaping from some other state o1 
territory into this. ‘The declaration that the 11th 
section of the act of 1780, was repealed, and 
supplied by a law which relates exclusively to 
fugitives from other states or territories escap- 
ing into this, furnishes a legislative, (not, it is 
| true, a judicial) exposition of the section thus 
supplied ; and confines its application to the 
same class of fucitives. 

Inthe case of Butler vs. Hepper, tried in1805, 
in the circuit court of the United States, Judge 


Washington declared that the 2d section of 


the 4th article of the constitution above recited, 
did not extend to the case of a slave volunta- 


| rily carried by his master into another state, 
and there leaving him under the protection of 


some law declaring him free. (Washington 
Circuit Reports, vol. 1, p. 501.) And in the 
case of Simmons, who applied to the same 
judge in Philadelphia, in the year 1823, for : 

certificate to authorize the removal of his slave, 


~~) 


from South Carolina, and who then refused to 
return ; the judge denied the certificate, on the 
cround that this was not a case within either 
the words or the intention of the law of con- 
gress, under which the application was made. 
That law relates to fugitives from one state or 
territory to another. The words of the law 
are, that when any person held to labour in any 
of the United States, &c. under the laws 
thereof, shall escape into any other of the states, | 
&c. the owner or his agent may seize such| 


}more authority from that law, to grant a cer- 
a stoneso as to be able to boil a little water} residing within the state, or before any magis- |tificat 


e for the removal of a slave who has net 
Varnssent from another state or territory into 
lthis, before the expiration of six months than 


. 
ji afterwards. It is the escape from another state 


or territory into this, not the shortness of the 
time he has been among us, that brings his 
}case within the words or intention of the law. 

The case of Marshall Green, is, perhaps, 
| ee obviously applicable to the case before 
us; as his continuance in the state had not 
brought him within the liberating clause of the 
law of 1780. He was a negro, claimed as a 
slave by Peter Buchell, administrator of John 
Buchell, who was at the time of his death, and 
for many years had been, an inhabitant of Cecil 
county, Maryland. About the year 1822, 
Marshall absconded from his master’s resi- 
dence, taking with him his three children, who 
were also alleged to be slaves. In the summer 
of 1825 he was arrested by Peter Buchell and 
carried back to Maryland. After his return to 
Maryland, his master, in order to obtain pos- 


session of these 


children, gave him permission 
and furnished him with a pass, to come into 
Pennsylvania, upon his express promise, that 
he would, within a certain period, if successful 
in the pursuit of his children, bring them to 
his master ; or ifunsuccessful, he would return 
himself. ‘The time of absence having expired, 
Marshall was again arrested and carried before 
Judge Barnes, pre sident of the district court 
of the city and county of Philadelphia. The 
judge having taken time for deliberation, re 
fused the certificate requested by the master, 


under the act of congress, upon the cround, 
which was ably supported in the opinion he 
pronounce d, that the act of congress did not 
embrace the case, inasmuch as Marshall was 
not a fugitive slave, had not escaped from one 
state into another—but by his master’s consent 
had left Maryland and come into Pennsv|vania 
{ Stroud’s Slave Laws, pa. 167, from MS. notes 
f Judge Barnes. | 

My inference from the laws and decisions 
above cited is clearly this, that the case of a 
slave brought by .the master, or coming with 
his consent, into the state, is not provided for 
by anv law either of the Union or Common- 
wealth ; and that consequently no officer has 
any right in that case to interpose his authority 
in ‘sup yport of the master’s claim. A practice 
unauthorized by positive law, if such prac tice 

can be shown to exist, will not justify its indefi 
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nite continuance. ‘The practice of seizing 
slaves in the streets of London, and transport- 
ing them to the West Indies for sale, was long 
tolerated. It was supported by the opinion of 
York and Talbot, the attorney and solicitor 
general, and by a subse quent decision of the 
former, as | ord Chancellor of England, yet 
the practice was arrested, without any new law 
on the subject, by the judginent of Lord Mans- 
field in the case of Somersett. This decision 


does not appear to rest on the authority of ans 
law pronibiting this exercise of a master’s 
power ; but on the absence of any law to sup- 
port it. Slavery was too odious to be sup- 
ported without positive law. Lord Mansfield 
appears to have apprehended serious inconve- 
nience, from the decision. But, said he, ifthe 
parties will have judgment, fiat Justitia ruat 
celum. Whatever inconveniences may follow 
from this decision, I cannot say this case is 
mre “1 by the law of England, and therefore 

he black must be discharged. ‘The inconve-} 
sacs apprehended must have been to the 
owners of slaves, not to the slaves themselves, 
or to the people at large. The Jatter would 
suffer no inconvenience from having their 
moral feelings no longer outraged by the bru- 
talizing commerce. It may be inconvenient! 
to our southern citizens to lose the power of} 
bringing their domestic slaves with them when 
they visit our state, and it is also inconvenient 
io usto be deprived of the right of taking our 
free coloured domestics with us when we visit 
the south. But our conduct in the case is 
widely different from theirs. We do not seize 
and imprison their slaves or amerce the mas- 
ters for bringing them here. We leave them 
in peaceable possession of their slaves, as long 
as they choose to remain with them, and if they 
voluntarily return to the south, our roads are 
open and our laws do not interfere. We merely 
claim an exemption, in favour of our judges 
and other officers, from the degrading employ- 
ment of supporting a system which we have 
pronounced to be incompatible with the inhe- 
rent and indefeasible rights of man. If we 
withhold our assistance for the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves, we do not annihilate a right, but 
merely refuse to support a wrong. 

I see no reason why a turbaned gentleman 
from Constantinople, Tripoli or Algiers, may 
not visit our land, and bring his Christian slaves 
to minister to his wants ; and invoke the laws 
of our country for the protection of his 
property. The answer to such a call, whether 
made by a Christian or mussulman, might pro- 
perly be ; that he was entitled to all the sup- 
port which was guarantied by the positive 
laws of our country, and by existing treaties 
between his government and ours, but that the 
practice of slave holding, whatever might be 
the colour of its victims, was contrary io the 
policy of our government, and to the meral 
feelings of the people ; and though we had no 
disposition to meddle with the internal regula- 
tions of other states, we could not be expected 
iO support a system so abhorrent to ou 
opinions of justic e, any further than positive 

laws and'the faith of treaties required. Quere, 
would our judges consider themselves bound 
by the exception in the 10th section of the 


from one of the Barbary powers, in case such 
should be received, to return to the same coun- 


| permitting the slaves to associate with the fre 


aw of 1780, in favour of the domestic slaves | 
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of foreign ministers, to interpose their autho- NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


rity to compel the Christian slave of a minister| “ Through the openings in the leafy vaults, looked 
? down stars from far above this world.” 

The unfathomable cope of heaven! 

: , 7 The deep and silent sky! 

try from which he was brought ? Through the narrow forest opening, 
The constitution of the U. States is strictly} Looks down its peace fuleye; — 

a compact between the states ; and its provi- The tranquil stars pass o’er me. one by one; 


sions are required to be faithfully observed. The silver clouds rise up—tloat o’er—are gone 


; The forest pines, which circle round 
By that we are bound to deliver up on pro- 
. Like dark towers at my side, 


per proof, those slaves who are held as such iD) Rut show the depth of the dim vault, 
any other state or territory, under the laws} Where the holy stars abide. 
thereof, and who may escape into this; and, l nsounded void! yet deepening whilst I gaze, 


for that case the laws of the commonwealth as} Til! the eye swims that through thy clear deep stray 


: oy ad | The night is hush’d like sleep —the roar 
wellas the laws of the Union have sufliciently| ~ o¢ mo great wildernces ie a al: 


provided. But we have not bound ourselves,| The breeze is sleeping ’midst its leaves, 
by any law, or compact, to permit the slave| The brook beneath its hill: 
holding states to inundate ours, even for a day, vg — — 88 and la . gloomy shade, 
- ‘he silence of eternity is laid. 
with their degraded dependants, and to assist) yo" >" , es 
| Yet am I not alone ;—not here, 
in carrying them away when they see proper | In God’s own place! 
to return to their own land. It appears incon-} Here, in thine own peculiar fane, 
sistent with the policy adopted in the slave} Oh hide not thou thy face ; 


holding states to bring their slaves into Penn- | But purify, and raise from earth, and bless, 
That I may feel the spirit’s loftiness. 
The moving heavens! the spirit’s power 


sylvania at all. ‘The necessity of excluding the}. 
i 


| free coloured race from these states, or at le ast | In glory bids them roll: 


of checking the increase of their numbers, must| The music of the many spheres! 
| 
arise from the danger, real or imaginary, of| It is sounding through the soul. 
» | The vast! the beautiful! in mystery, 


sete ; os ' | Deep in the soul’s abyss unseen they lie 
th accaci: ec “- ” 2 gs 3} 
Such associauion 1s sald to render the slaves} soa heavens—eternal hills, that lift 


| uneasy, and, therefore, less valuable. Will not] Your brows into the blue, 


the same efiect arise from those associations on| Earth’s giant race—the soul 
the north, as well as on the south, of Mason} _ !s loftier than you,— 
and Dixon’s line? Ifagain the slaves are as| want hae anyon gory aires the lights 
happy and contented with their condition as|Q God! who breathed into the soul 
they are often represented to be, it is probable| A power from thine own power, 
that very few of those who may accompany) Teach me to know the uncounted worth 
their masters to this state will require the co-| Ph m this celestial dower. 
. may I ne'er defile with earth and sense, 
ercion of law toinduce their return. If there) -p),, image of thine own omnipotence ! 
are any who will not voluntarily remain in the| - Zion’s Herald 
service of their masters, it is very likely they, —_— 
when forcibly reclaimed, will be restless, and| Politeness.—I believe nothing tends to 
disposed to spread the infection among their! make people so awkward as too much anxiety 
companions. to please others. Nature is graceful, and af- 
It will probably be said that the construc-  fectation, with all her art, can never produce 
tion here given to the laws, would confound! any thing half so pleasing. ‘The very perfec- 
two classes which are clearly distinguished by, tion of elegance is to imitate nature as closely 
the legislature, viz : those who are brought by as possible, and how much better it is to have 
sojourners and retained more than six months, | the reality than the imitation. I shall probably 
and those who have been retained a shorter) be reminded, that the best and most unaffected 
time. But there is this essential difference.| people are often constrained and awkward in 
The former are absolutely free ; and if seized) company to which they are unaccustomed. | 
and held ina slave state, may escape into this| answer, the reason is, they do not act them- 
and claim the protection of our laws. But} selves—they are afraid they shall not do right, 
the latter class, if they are afterwards found ina| and that very fear makes them do wrong 
slave state, can derive no advantage from hav-| Anxiety about the opinions of others fetters 
ing been in Pennsylvania with the consent of| the freedom of nature. At home, where they 
their masters, and in case they escape into this! act from within themselves, they would ap- 
state, they may be recovered under the fugitive | pear a thousand times better. All would ap- 
law. pear well, if they never tried to assume what 
Upon the whole, I conclude, that neither} they did not possess. Every body is respecta- 
the constitution, the laws, nor courtesy to our|ble and pleasing, so long as he is perfect]; 
brethren of the south, require or justify the| natural. I will make no exception. Nature 
interposition of our state authorites to coerce) is always graceful. ‘The most secluded and 
the return of slaves coming into the state with} the most ignorant have some charm about 
the consent of their masters. them so long as they affect nothing—so long 
ENOCH LEWIS. jas they speak and act from the impulses ot 
their own honest hearts, without any anxiety 
iwhat others think of it. Coarseness and vul- 
Riches may be instrumental to so many|garity are the effects of education and habit— 
good purposes, that it is, [ think, vanity rather | they cannot be charged upon nature. True 
than religion or philosophy, to contemn them: | politeness may be cherished in the hovel 
| but yet they may be purchased too dear. {well as in the palace, and the most tattered 
Locke. | drapery cannot conceal its winning charms 
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Several of the West India islands during the 
last month have sustained great injury by a tre- 
mendous hurricane ; at Barbados it was ex- 
tremely severe and calamitous. ‘The destruc- 
tion of houses, shipping, and other property 
was immense, and private letters estimate the} 
number of lives lost at between four and five| 


thousand. A Gazette extraordinary issued | 
from the Barbados Mercury office, bearing 
date, August 13, gives a sketch of the awful} 


visitation, of which the following is an extract : 


* On Wednesday evening, the 10th, about 7 o'clock, 
the wind very fresh at north, the clouds began to} 
sollect in thick masses in the N. E. passing away in 
scuds, as fast as they collected, with a rapidity of 
motion almost incredible. They continued to do so 
until about 9 o’clock, when the sky became bright, 
and almost a perfectcalm succeeded. At about half- 
past 10 o’clock, the — fatal night, the wind again 
began to spring up, blowing pretty fresh from the 
S. W. shifting backwards and forwards from this 
point to N. W. and increasing in violence every in- 
stant, and continued till about five the following 
morning, (by which time the work of destruction 
had been completed,) when it shifted again to S. E. 
and blew exceedingly strong until about half-past 
eight, when it somewhat abated in violence and gra- 
dually died away, leaving the whole island one un- 
varied scene of desolation and distress. In Bridge- 
town there is scarcely a house which has escaped 
injury—hundre ds have been razed to the ground, 
and many of their iat habitants buried under ihe ruins, 
others unroofed and partially thrown down so as to| 
be completely untenantable. Trees of immense size 
and strength were either uplifted by the roots or be 
reft of their branches. All the vessels in Carlisle's 
Bay were driven from their moorings and thrown on} 
shore. 





tin’s towns, every house has been either thrown down 
nature is changed—on the plantations, almost with- | 
| 
sions which have been housed, as well as the aa 
ment many of the estates are without a single article 
way the eye is turned, the head grows dim and the} 
es, 
this melancholy catastrophe, have thus been driven] 


‘At the Out Ports in Speights, the Hole and Ois- 
or rendered untenantable—their inhabitants nore! 
the fate of the numberless victims who have been} 
crushed to death. In the country, the whole face of 
out a single exc eption, the buildings, mills, and negro | 
houses, have been destroyed, and many of them have 
suffered materially in slaves and cattle. The provi- 
ing corn and canes in the fields, have been so com-| 
pletely destroyed as scarcely toleave a vestige behind, | 
and to add to the heart-rending picture, at this mo- 
of food of any kind. No force of language can indeed | 
convey an idea of the horrorand distress every where | 
observable throughout the island, and which ever} 
ud 
heart becomes faint at the saddening and sorrowful | 
picture. Many of the opulent and respectable fami- 
as well as those of the middling and poorer, by | 
iOLy 
out, destitute of covering—many who the day before 
were surrounded by their families and comforts, have! 
not where to lay their heads, 


* Up to this moment the number of killed has not 
been ascertained, nor all the unfortunate 

who have been inhumed in the fallen dwellings ta- 
ken from beneath them. ‘The interval of time be- 
Thursday morning and the present, has been 
loyed by the living in burying the dead. 


creatures 


tween 
emp 

“ We cannot conclude this appalling account, with- 
out observing, that of the m: uny persons with whom | 
we have conversed on the subje cl, 
enced the great storm of 1780, all concur in the| 
that greater injury has been done on the 
sland by the latter than the former—a circumstance 
which will more forcibly convey to the reader an idea 
of the violence of the storm of Wednesday night 


and who experi- 


ypinion, 


iso that on the 


| Literary 
‘office of the 


{that establishment. 


which iasted eight hours a_i when the duration of parents, in reference to the choice of trades 
that of 1780 is “supposed to have been forty-eight 


hours. The most remarkable phenomena attending} 
the storm of Thursday morning were the sudden 

gusts of wind, which, instead of thunder, invariably | 
accompanied the most vivid flashes of lightning, and 
came with a force not to be withstood. Hollow sub- 
terranean noises were also heard, and some imagine 

we were also visited during the night with earth- 


quakes—this, however, we do not vouch for, as we | 


were not sensible of them.” 


An awful and destructive storm of wind and 
rain likewise occurred at New Orleans on the 
16th ult. It raged without abatement until 
the evening of the 18th. ‘Torrents of rain fell, 
19th every thoroughfare in aj 
considerable portion of the ¢ ity was navigated | 
by boats. Nearly all the shipping in the port, | 
say the accounts, have been forced from their 
moorings, some of them driven against each 
other, und against the river peddling boats, 
all of which they seriously injured. In the city | 
the devastation is not great. ‘The custom house | 
was partly unroofed ; the side of a house in 
Custom House street was blown down, and 
fences innumerable, and many of the beautiful 
trees in Esplanade and Canal streets, are laid 
prostrate. 
the city is laid flat, and many persons capable} 
of judging , are of opinion that the loss sus- | 
tained, will occasion the crop to full short, at| 
least 40,000 hogsheads. ‘The little farms be- 
longing to a long settled and industrious class | 
of agriculturists at Terre aux Boul, are sai 
to be entirely inundated, and the unfortunate | | 
owners, who chie fly depend on their daily | 
\labour for their daily bread, and that of theit 
“|families, have no other prospect, 
their c 
of 
'their more wealthy neighbours, to pove rty and| 
ruin. 


} ing, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| The Effects of the prine ipal Arts, Trades, and Pro- 


fessions, and of Civic States, and Habits of Living, iC harles F. 
with a partic ular| Robert M. 


on Health and Longevity : 
reference to the Trades and Manufactures of Leeds : 
and Suggestions for the removal of many of the 
Agents, which produce Disease, 
duration of Life. By C. Turner Thackrah. 
the London edition, with improvements. 
Porter’s Health Almanack, for 1832: 
generally for all parts of the United States, &c. 


From 


The above have lately been added to the} 
number of valuable publications issued at the 
Rooms, No. 121, Chesnut street, 
Journal Health. It 
pleasure that we signify our entire satisfaction 
with the course pursued by the conductors of 


lated by a strict regard to what may contri ute 
to the public good, and all their pub lications, 
as far as we have examined them, are decidedly 
on the side of sound principles 
morajity. 


and pure 


! adverse 


having lost| Sixth streets ; 
crops and a portion of their live stock,|'[hird street : 
| but that of being reduced, without the aid 


| No. 


and shorten the | 


fe asper Wistar, No. 


for their children, it presents strong claims to 
attention. 

The other, “ Porter’s Health Almanack,’ 

be continued annually ; besides containing 
more than the usual complement of information, 
strictly appertaining to this class of publica- 
tions, has not less than fifty closely 
pages of very instructive matter, on the subject 
of health, some of the heads @f which are, 
Public Baths—Causes of Disease—Death from 
Poisoning —Injudicious treatment of the Sick— 
Personal Cleanliness—Hints to Mechanics and 
Workmen—Prevention of Diseases-—The Sum- 
mer, or Bowel Complaint of Children, &c. 
A book that goes into almost every family, and 
lis read by every one who reads at all ; this 
a much wiser appropriation of it, than filling it 
up, as is too much the practice, with stale and 


print d 


is 


| vulgar witticisms, idle tales, and similar trash. 


Persons holding subscriptions for the Testi- 
mony taken before J. J. Foster, one of the 
masters in chancery of New Jersey, in the 
cause at issue in the said court, between the 
parties in the religious Society ot 
Friends, are respectfully requested to forward 


The sugar cane above and below| them with all convenient expedition, to him, 


at Woodbury, Gloucester county, N. J. 
Where a safe private conveyance does not 

| offer, they may be sent by mail. 

J. J. Foster 

831 


Woodbury, August 10th, 1 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
The visiting managers for this month, are, 


| Edward B. Garrigues, N. W. corner High and 
;: Samuel Bettle, No. 14, south 
John G. Hoskins, No. 180, 


Mulberry street. 
Attending Physician. 
Frankford. 
Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C 
7, York Buildings ; 


corner 


—Samuel W. Picker- 


. James, 
Charles Lukens, N 
of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 
Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 
Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street ; 
184, Mulberry street. 


to 


|W. 


We ask attention a second communica- 


| tion, to be found on our eighth page, on the 


is with 


They appear to be recu-! 


The first of the two little books, whose titles | 


we have prefixed, is a neatly printed volume of 


about 200 pages, 18mo. comprehending a va- 


riety of highly important information, relative | 


to the preservation of health ; 
every class of persons, particularly to artizans, 


,{and the labouring part of the community ; to 


interesting to! 


caleul ited | Sub ject of a select first school for the children 


| of I’riends in this city, 
Ible zeal 
periment, 


We trust that the amia- 
of the individuals eneaged in the ex- 
will not be rendered unavailing for 
want of the requisite means. 


ry 


ihe collection of verses, 
received. 


ac. 


Also Jota. 





stmore 


Diep, at his reside nee, in ne land County, 
Pa. on the 3lst of the 5th mo. last, Anner GiLBert, a 
much esteemed member and elder the religious 
Society of Friends, of Providence Monthly Meeting 


“ ~ 
{ Redstone Quarter, in the 67th year of his age. 


in 


23d of 
il} bore with much patience and re- 
sicnation to the divine will, Priscitta Jones, a mem- 
ber of Germantown particular, and Frankford month- 
ly meeting, in the 50th year of her age. 
long, with propriety, filled the station of 
the religious Society of Friends, 
exemplary in life and 


Diep, on the 


ness, whi 


last month, after a lingering 


h sue 


She had 
elder in 
being remarkably 
conversation, a pattern o! 


meckness and humility, 
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Extracted for ‘‘ The Friend 
GURNEY ON THE SABBATH. 
Concluded from page 375 

But the most important duty of the sab- 
bath is of a public nature. On this hallowed 
day, we are bound by a sacred obligation, t 
manifest our allegiance to the King of ined 
by publicly assembling in order to worship | 
him. It is through this means especially, that 
the sabbath beeomes a sign between us and | 
our God, by wich we are marked as his chil- 
dren—by which it is clearly shown to the 
world around us, that He is the God who 
sanctifies us, and whom we esteem it our 
highest privilege to serve and adore. In the 
punctual performance of this duty, we may be| 
encouraged, by calling to mind the holy con- 
vocations of ancient Israel—the synagogue 
worship of a later date, regularly maintained 
even by a degenerate people—the » mercies of | 
the day of Pentecost—the uniform practice of | 
the primitive Christians—and above all, the| 
example of our Saviour himself. “ Let us 
consider one another to provoke unto love 
and to good works: not FORSAKING THE AS-| 
SEMBLING OF OURSELVES TOGETHER, 
manner of some is, but exhorting one another 
and so much the more as ye see the day ap-| 
proaching.”’—Heb. x. 24, 25. 

On a subject so familiar to the mind of 
every Christian as that of public worship,| 
many remarks cannot be necessary. "s may 
not, however, be useless to observe, That 
this is a duty which demands of us, sea and 
diligence. It is a miserable symptom of a 
luke-warm spirit, when trifling difficulties de-| 
tain us from our places of worship, or prevent 
our attending haa when the opportunity is 
afforded, twice in the day. We must endea- 
vour to press through these obstructions, in 
some small measure, of that faith, which, as 
our Saviour declared, is sufficient to remove 
mountains ; and above all, we must pray that 
our chief difficulty, the natural aversion of the 
heart to all things holy and heavenly, may be 
thoroughly overcome by the lore of God. 

Nor ought we to forget that diligence 
which is necessary in order to our constant 
attendance of public worship, is equally so for |i 
its right performance. On these occasions, |1 
the devotional feelings should have their full 
sway, and the mind be directed, with all 
energies, to the performance of our highest 
duty. The whole man onght, then, to be pre- 
sented, ‘*a living sacrifice’? unto God. 

2. Sincerity and spirituality are qualities | 
of mind, absolutely essential to our public, as 
well as private devotions. Let us ever re- 
member that ** God is not mocked ;”’ and thet 
it is utterly in vain for us to draw nigh to} 
Him with our lips, or to use any other out-| 
ward form of worship, while our hearts are 
far from him. Under the dispensation of the| 
Gospel, the heart is the only altar from which | 


as the 


can arise, with acceptance, the incerse of ado-| 
ration. The hour “ now is,” when the * true| 
worshippers’? must ** worship the Father i 
spirit and in truth ;” and it is an animating 
reflection, that “*the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.” By the gentle influence of his 
spirit, he invites and allures his children to 
draw near to him ; and when they are dismay- 





»{the Lord 


jassemblies of the Lord’s people, we ought to} they are in themselves 
| cultivate 
|our minds to a vivid perception of the ** beauty 


,| worship of God. 


jof commemorating the 


,}in our 


cord in one place.” 
loutward distinctions amongst them are profi- 
jtably forgotten. 
jand child, 


\God on common principles. They are ani-|a day of rest, we may now conclude 


\unworthy sinners, before the 


i ble od ; 
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ed in the view of their own vileness, and of) lieve, that the church of Christ would soon 
‘his perfect holiness, he cheers them with the| lose her distinctive marks of devotion and 
remembrance, that an access is opened for| charity, and the strength of her children be 
them through “ the blood of the covenant,” that! scattered and die away. 
Lit is ir duty, as well as their privilege, free- The appointment of every seventh day for 
ily to plead the name of that Saviour, who “is| repose from labour, is calculated to remind us 
the w: iy, the truth, and the life.” |of the mild and benevolent nature of the sab- 
3. Among the ancient Hebrews, the sab-| batical law. There is indeed no harshness in 
ibath was a joyful festival; and it was one of/its genuine meaning; and while every thing, 
ithe precepts of the early fathers of the chure h,| on that day, ought to be avoided, which has 
\that no man should fast on the “Lord’s day.”’| any tendency to produce a forgetfulness of its 
The reflecting C hristian will indeed shaneoe,\dudles , it is nevertheless true, that one of its 
on that day, more than usual moderation in| objects is lawful refreshment. While we re- 
his meals, that he may not occasion labour to| frain from doing our own pleasure, and turn 
others ; but the sabbath, and especially its or-| away our foot from every dissipating amuse- 
dinances of public worship, will be to him aj ment, on God's holy day, we may rest satis- 
spiritual feast, and will often remind him of| fied, that the hour of relaxation, the retired 
that ancient promise—-*‘ In this mountain shall} walk, and the calm contemplation of the beau- 
of Hosts make unto all people a| ties of nature, are in just accordance with its 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees,| character and purpose. So long as they in- 
of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the|terfere with no duty of worship or charity, 
lees well refined.” In frequenting the solemn|and are enjoyed in the remembrance of God, 
de sirable, and consist 
a joyful and thankful spirit, to train | with the true spirit of the law. 
\ It is of especial importance, that a cheerful 
ourselves in the| view of the sabbath should be impressed on 
Let us ever remember, that}the minds of children, and that, while the 
on these occasions, we meet for the purpose|}common course, both of their studies and 
clories of creation, the} their amusements, is suspended, they should be 
wisdom and goodness of Providence, and the| taught to regard it as a day of pecull 


I: 
wonders of redeeming lore. Let us rejoice in| ness. 


of holiness ;”’ and to delight 


ir happi- 
We must lead them onwards in their 
the presence of that Saviour who is risen from| Christian course with a gentle and alluring 
the dead—is enthroned in glory at the right} hand, and avail ourselves of every recurring 
hand of the Father——is “touched with a feel-| sabbath, for imbuing them with a sense of the 
ing of our infirmities’’—and “ ever liveth to) pleasures of religion. 
make intercession’’ for his people. linally, it will not be irrelevant to remind 
1. Immediately connected with me duty of} the fervent and devoted Christian. that the 
public worship, is the Christian| Lord of the sabbath has not appoin ed it asa 
communion. Ours is not the religion of her-| period of ig toil, even in the pursuit of 
mits. It is distinguished by a social charac-|religion, but rather as a day of joyful com- 
ter. It is enlivened by the influence of that} memor: nis and of happy reviving communion 
pure love, which cements together all the | with Himself. ‘Tranquillity and moderation 
members of the body of Christ, (whatsoever linthe works of charity are desirable on the 
their name or mode of worship,) under one sab bath, as well as diligence ; and whether we 
Holy Head Next to the grace of God, there|are engaged in delivering the message of the 
is nothing by which we are so much assisted | gospel to others, or in receiving those glad 
Christian course, as by the ‘unity of| tidings, we can then wear no better ornament 
the Spirit, in the bond of pea ce.” Now, dur-| than that of a meek and quiet spirit. While, 
¢ the course of their daily temporal engage-| therefore, we pursue all the duties of the day 
ments, Christians are, of necessity, much se-| with zeal and fidelity, let us not forget to enjoy 
parated from each other ; and are left to pur-| the privilege of mental repose. Let us culti- 
sue, as God enables them, their individual| vate a contemplative mind, and let us pray to 
course of duty. But the sabb: ith day calls} be made partakers of the “« peace of God which 
them together in companies, ‘* with one ac -| passeth all understanding.”’ 
And then for a time all} Having thus endeavoured to trace the pri- 
vate, the social, and the public duties of the 
Male and female, parent}sabbath, and having considered the institution 
and servant, meet before] in its double character of a day of worship and 
this little 
mated by the same hope; they are striving} volume by remarking, that in both these re- 
lafter the same inheritance ; they bow down as|spects the sabbath is a type of heaven. The 
same God; they| apostle is evidently speaking of our final inheri- 
confide for acceptance in the same precious| tance, when, after alluding to the rest of God 
and thus are they brought to feel that] after the creation, and to that of the Israelites 
they are onr in Christ Jesus. in the promised land, he adds, “ There remain- 
It must, I think, be evident to every one|eth therefore a rest (or, as in the Greek, the 


blessing 





master 


world, that were it not for the constant recur- 


The sabbath is the significant means ap- 
rence of the sabbath day, our public worship 


pointed in the wisdom of Providence, not only 


n|who is acquainted with the course of | ho sabbath is the to the people of God.” 


would be curtailed and frustrated, and our re-| for reminding us of the past mercies of our 
God, but for keeping alive our expectation of 
future and never-ending bliss. ‘he more watch. 


ligious communion lamentably marred. In 
such a case, there is too much reason to be- 
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seen 


; : : ir 
ful and diligent we are in making a right use| for behold thy beloved cometh upon the moun-| of the week, the institution is benevolent and 


of this divine institution, the better shall we be 
prepared for its fulfilment in the world to come. 
There 
unite with the whole Church triumphant in pure | 
and perpetual worsnir. There shall they cease 
from their sorrow, their conflict, and their la-| 
bour ; and enjoy, in the presence of their God | 
ind Saviour, A GLORIOUS AND ETERNAL REST. | 


SAMUEL SCOTT. 
Selections from his letters. 


Continued from page 376.) 
Although the apprehension of being soon 
personally separated from one to whom I have} 
been so ne rly united in the bond of the gospel, 
whom I have loved with the most unshaken 
affection, and whose friendship and converse | 
have esteemed one of the greatest blessings of| 
mutability, had overnprans my mind with the} 
shades of anxiety: yet I have at this time to| 
signify, that he who maketh the clouds his} 
chariot, hath been pleased some degree to lis 
my spirit, by favouring with some 
views of his all-sufficiency, and the ple nitude | 


and superior excellence of those enjoyments 


console 


which are in his presence, and which flow from 
his holy throne, and by representing a state ol 
the deepest prostration and self abasement at 
the the Lamb, to transcend 1 
glory the highest elevations of humanity, and 
the most pleasing prospects and dignities of 
transient world. 

O, friend, may we, outsoaring all the 
scenes of sense, approach with humbled hearts 
the habitation of the Holiest, that the skirts of 
his throne may be our pavilion, and that in the 
sympathetic streams of love, we may enjoy an} 
intercourse, which not distance nor all the| 
strength of men or devils may ever be able to 
withhold from us. 

It was by such an inseparable covenant, and 
bond « Jonathan and David not only| 
oa of one soul, but when subjected to an| 
unpleasing separation, they maintained the}! 
most strict and intimate union, and demon-| 
strated by the most convincing proofs an un- 
shaken attachment. Methinks | view at this} 
time, Jonathan relinquishing in spirit, the 
grandeur and employments of a sumptuous 
and brilliant court, to embrace poor David,| 
when covered with obloquy, hunted as a par- 
tridge upon the mountains, and secreted in the | 
solitary retreat of Adullam. 

May the same divine and inviolable friend- 
ship attend us through the various intricacies; 
and vicissitudes of a mortal sojournment. A feli- 
city whicli nothing can frustrate but a defection 
in fidelity from the Father of spirits, whereby| 
the sou! comes to forfeit the privileges of im- 
mortality, and to be deprived of those delicate | 
sensations requisite for the perception of things} 
unseen, and the enjoyment of things hoped for, | 
and to be unhappily confined to the objects of| 
sense. 

And now, my dear friend, although I believe 
strong and many will be the efforts of an un-| 
wearied adversary to divert thee from following 
the Lord, and to fill thy soul with creatures 
and amusements, yet be not discouraged, even 
though he appear to encompass thy paths with 
mountains, and enclose thee in fenced cities : 


footstool of 


my 


’ love. 


shall those who live and die in Jgsvs,} 


}times past, neither is nor will be 


_jand the 


| prevalent ; 


\faculties being much debilitated by 


| firmities. 


; garments 
|Lamb, who was slain for us; to whom with 


tains, causing thy feet to tread upon the high 
| places of the earth. 

As these sentiments arose immediately and 
almost instantaneously in my mind, at a season 


'when infinite eoodness was pleased to relieve 
my soul in the deepest misery, | was willing to 
communicate them, leave them as bread upon 
the waters, and therewith salute thee, and bid 
thee dearly farewell. S. 8S. 


15th of Eighth month, 1778. 
This address may inform my friends at 
that their kind hospitality, 





with them in 
forgotten, 
although a correspondence, both personal and 
epistolary, hath been of late inuch suspended. 
My wife 


when 


and self frequently remember them, 
pleasant town where they reside, which 
there is little likelihood of 
viewing, having been, for 
indispose xd in health. Indeed, we are both so 
reduced, that the time of our continuance here 
is not likely to be lone, and although there is 
a considerable disparity in years, it is rather 
|doubtful which may be the survivor. 
Sojourning so near the valley of the shadow 


my ever again re- 


some years, much 


of our spirits; nevertheless, an humbie enquiry 
is at times within us, 
maker, who giveth songs in the night: who 
teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
‘and maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven ?”’ 

The state of religion among us hereaway, is 


likewise very low, almost a daily declension 


., appearing, although we are generally preserved 


in a state of outward unity. Our religious 
meetings are very languid, much more 
lof the form than the power of godliness being 
yet, 


olten 


The shout 


of Jehovah, who maketh a way in the sea, and 
a path in mighty waters, for the poor and 
afflicted, are livingly witnessed. It is very 
unfrequent that | have freedom to address my 
ifriends on this wise, and often seem incapable 


\of putting two words together properly, my 


bodily in- 


I sincerely wish, that the sufferings of the 
| present time may conduce to our purification, 


‘that having partaken of the cup of trembling, 


and passed through great tribulations, 
may 


our 
be washed in the blood of the 


the Father, through the eternal Spirit, be glory 
ascribed, now and for ever.* 
I am your affectionate friend, 


* This appears to be the excellent conclusion of a 
|correspondence of many years’ continuance; the} 
‘ friends being all removed by death. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 

I have been pleased to observe, that the 
attention of the readers of “ The Friend,” 
directed to the religious observance of the first 
day of the week, believing that the improve- 
ment of the youth of our Society is intimately 
connected with this interesting subject. View- 
ing it simply as a civil regulation, designed to 
afford relaxation from the laborious avocations 


| permitted to pass away, 


.,of death, depression is the frequent companion | 
}and conversation, or 


** Where is the Lord our! 


1 humbly hope, a spiritual so-| 
lemnity at seasons presides in them. 
J 

of Israel’s King is heard, and the goings forth 


proper. As the day set apart, also, for the 
purpose of divine worship, it is certainly the 
duty of every Christian to unite with his fellow 
professors in those public devotional exercises, 
to which a portion of it is appropriated. But 
d to me, that we not 
ations which rest on us as 


it has long appeare 
fullilling the 
respects this day, 


are 
oblig 
by simply assembling with 
our brethren for the | purpose of public worship, 
while the portions of it not thus employed, are 
hout a steady and 
effort for religious improvement. 
The duties of the day, in my apprehension, are 


wit 
systematic 


not restricted to going to meeting, or abstaining 
from labour. ‘That the wearied powers of the 
body should have the benefit of repose, is well 
but the very of our 
being disengaged from worldly pursuits, renders 
it peculiarly proper, that the energies of the 
mind should directed to heavenly things, 
and those concerns ‘* which pertain to life and 
salvation.”’ In country places, there is usually 
but one religious meeting in the course of the 
day ; and after attending this, it too often hap- 
pens that the remainder is spent in self indul- 
riding, walking, unprofitable reading 
in making social visits. 
| have no disposition to accuse or censure my 
brethren improperly, but I would affectionately 
ask, whether, among a people professing as 
highly as we do, and laying under such strong 


enough ; circumstance 


be 


vence, 


obligations to devote our time and improve 
our talents, to the honour and glory of the 
bounteous Giver, these things ought to be 


) 


so’ Is there nothing due from parents to 
their children, in the way of religious instruc- 


this favoured day? Should not the 
medita- 


domestic circle be a scene of devout 
tion and prayer; of grateful acknowledgment 
for mercies received, and earnest intercession 
for the continued blessing and preservation of 
our Father wlio in heaven? And would 
not such an engagement of mind, lead parents 
to a serious enquiry what was led for at 
their hands, as the appointed external means of 
training up their children in the nurture, and 
admonition, and fear, of the Lord. I cannot 


tion, on 


1S 


(but believe that if the first day of the week 


was thus spent, with minds fervently directed 
to Him who is the helper, as well as the leader 
of his people, many of our members would be 
given to see that they have too much neglected 
and undervalued the use of means in the im- 
portant business of religious education. Much 
as we ought to value the precious gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and reverently to bless the Lord 


\for his unspeakable mercy in imparting it, yet 


it was not intended to supersede the use of 
means. When Cornelius was to be in- 
structed in the nature of the gospel dispen- 
sation, the teaching of Peter was made use of 
as the mode of conveying it. So in the pre- 
sent day, though salvation is not nec essarily 
and absolutely dependent on outward means, 
yet it is our imperative duty to improve dili- 
gently those aids which a kind Providence has 
ordained for our furtherance in the heavenly 
course ; and as well might the husbandman 
expect to reap a rich harvest where he had 
never ploughed or sown, as for Christians to 
imagine that they can make any progress in 
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rests on the professors of the Christian name, | of the subject, in the hope, that some measures 


the highway of holiness, while they habitually | 
neglect meditation, praye r, waiting on the 
Lord, the devout perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or religious instruction. What prospect 


can parents have, that their children, when 
arrived at manhood, will walk in “the right 
way of the Lord,” if they take no pains to train 
up and instruct them in while they are 
young in years? How can that parent anti- | 
cipate a blessing on his offspring, who has 
never sought it by prayer, nor taught them 
to pray for it themselves? Did fathers and) 
mothers sufficiently feel the value of an im- 


mortal soul, and the eternal interests which | 
are at stake in the education of their tender| 
charge, that an eternity of happiness unspeak- 
able, or of inconceivable misery and woe, 
must be the portion of those entrusted to their 
care, how sedulously would they watch every 
opportunity, and how care fully improve every 
means, of training them for heaven. How 
often would the fervent prayer ascend to the 


throne of grace for wisdom, ability, and dili- 


gence in the discharge of the solemn and 
responsible trust which they have assumed. 
Under the influence of that lively concern to 


which these views and feclings would give rise, 
the return of the first day of the week would] 
be hailed with peculiar pleasure, as a portion | 
of time sacred to devotion and religious in- | 
struction. It would be studiously employed | 
not only with a view to our own benefit, but | 
to the improvement of our offspring in heavenly 
knowledge. Without c aiming any peculiar 
inherent holiness for the first day of ‘the week, |: 
it appears to me obvious, from a careful exa-|é 


' 


mination of the sacred Writings, that the] 
original design of the institution of the sabbath, | 
was that men should devote one day in seven, 


specially to the service of their Creator. The | 
commandment given through Moses to the| 
people of Israel, does not, | apprehend, point to | 
any particular day of the weck as the 
but is intended simply 
every six days of labour there 
hallowed tolfreligious purposes. 


“Six days 





to dedicate one day in seven, more exclusively | 
than the others, to the service of their Lord. The 


sabbath were not confined to the children of Is-| 
rael, but extended to other nations. Thus, in the| 
56th chapter of Igaiah, it is said, * Also the sons | 


lof the stranger that join themselves unto the| 


Lord, to serve him, and to love the name of 
the Lord, his servants, every one that} 
keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, and | 
taketh hold of my covenant, even them will) 
(I bring to my holy mountain, and make them| 
joyful in my prayer: their burnt} 
lotierings anc their sacrifices sh: ull be accepted | 
upon mine altar, for mine house shall be called 
an house of prayer for all people.” Surely 
there encouragement to believe, that if 
the first day of the week was thus solemnly 
devoted to religious exercises and instruction 
in the families of Friends, the children, as well | 
as the parents, uniting in keeping the day as it] 
ought to be kept, a blessing would re sult from| 
it, in the increase of seriousness, stability and 
devotional feeling, as well as of that Christian 
knowledge which is so lamentably wanting in 
|many plac es. And not unfrequently, where 
| familie ‘s$ were assembled in reverent waiting on| 
\the Lord, whether in devout meditation, the| 
vocal reading of the Holy Scriptures or other! 
religious works, or silent mental recollection, 
they would be permitted toapproac h the moun-} 
tain of the 
\joyful in his house of pr ayer; their sacrifices 
and offerings would find acceptance on his 
altar, and yield them a rich reward of soul 
sustaining peace. i 3. 


to be 


hous se of 


is 


= 
(COMMUNICATED. 
The subject of a guarded religious edue: ation | 
for the children of Friends, having been re- 


|peatedly urged upon the attention of the mem- 
sabbath, |bers of our 
to provide, that after | 
should be a day | 


meeting, has brought the 
individuals amongst us, to 
more serious consideration of the state of edu- 
cation in this city. It is evident, that several 


yearly 
minds of some 


shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the lc -auses have combined to produce & supineness 


seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God, | 
in it thou shalt not do anv work, thou, 
thy nor thy daughter, thy man 
nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, 
that is within thy gates, for 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh | 
day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath | 
day and hallowed it.’ It is to be observed | 
here, that no particular period is assigned at 
which the six days of labour are to commence, 
nor is any day of the week specified by name | 
as the sabbath, but simply that at the exp ra- | 
tion of six labouring days, the subsequent one | 
should be sacred to the Lord. It appears from | 
the historical books of the Bible, as well as! 


nor 
servant, 
nor the| 
six | 


son, 


stranger In 


|Sc hools, 


intoo many parents on this import: ant subject ; 
jone of which is the facility with which good 
|literary instruction Is attal inable, in a numbe r of | 
in different parts of the city, taught | 
by well qualified members of our religious 
\Society. But these schcols are of a mixed! 


icharacter, composed of children of different | 


religious denominations, which necessarily pre- 


‘cludes the teachers from imparting such in-| 


| struction as would enlighten the minds of the| 
| pupils on the exc ellency and importance of the} 


| prince iples and testimonies, which, as a people, 


|we profess so highly to value. Friends’ chil-| 
\dren, also, mingling in such seminaries with| 
ithe gay and the fashionable of our own, as} 
lwell as other societies, imbibe a disrelish for 


|that are now 


jturn the 
}maxims of experience and wisdom. 


Holy One of Israel, and be made 


a | 


might be adopted for the establishment ofa 


schoo! or schools, where the children of Friends 
i blessings promised to the due observance of the} 


might receive such an education, as is conso- 
nant with our profession as a religious Society. 

Such an association has accordingly been 
formed, and preparations are making for open- 
ing an elementary school for children of both 
sexes, as a commencement of the undertaking : 
with the intention, if sufficiently encouraged. 
of establishing at a future pe riod, a 
school for 


higher 

In again calling the atten- 
tion of our friends to the subject, it is hoped 
that a due sense of its importance may be in- 
cited in their ca, and that the endeavours 
making to raise the necessary 
funds, will meet with success, since this inte- 
resting cannot succeed without the 
liberal support of the members of our Society. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. &, 1831. 


ATTENTION TO THE 


girls. 


concern 


AGED. 

Nothing tends to foster the genuine polite- 
ness which springs from good feeling so much 
as scrupulous attention to the aged, There is 
something extremely delightful and salutary 
in the free and happy intercourse of the old and 
}young. The freshness and enthusiasm of youth 
cheer the dreariness of age, and , 
benefit hundred fold 


age can re 

by its mild 
In this 
country youth and age are too much s parated. 
The young flock together, and leave the old 
to themselves. We seem to act upon the prin- 
ciple that there cannot be sympathy between 
these two extremes of life ;—whereas there 
may be in fact a most charming sympathy—a 


a 


|sympathy more productive of mutual benefit 


than any other in the world. 

The aged, from the loneliness of their situa- 
tion, the want of active employment, and an 
enfeebled state of health, are apt to look upon 
the world with a gloomy eye, and sometimes 
their gloom is not unmixed with bitter- 
ness. Hence arises a complaint of their harsh- 
ness and asperity towards the follies of the 
young. ‘These evils, so naturally growing out 
of their isolated situation, would seldom gain 
power over the old, if they were accustomed 
to gentleness, attention, and deference from 
the young—they would be seftened by juvenile 
ilove, and cheered by juvenile gaiety. Such 
intercourse sheds a quiet brighiness on the de- 
cline of life, like sunshine on a weatherbeaten 
tree, or a moss-covered dwelling. What is 
there on earth more beautiful than an aged per- 
son full of content and benevolence ? 

In China it is the custom for young people 
always to stand with head uncovered in the 
| presence of their seniors. Perhaps this is car- 
| rying the outward forms of respect to an incon- 
venient excess; but the principle is true to 
nature and goodness. The mere circumstance 


S 


the writings of the prophets, that great im-|that simplicity in dress and language, which,| of being old should insure peculiar deference 
portance was attached by the Almighty himself, lin connection with suitable religious instruc-| and attention even from strangers. 


to the faithful observance of this command- | ition, would prove asa hedge, preserving from | 


ment; and when we consider that the intro- 


duction of the Christian dispensation did not} 


abrogate the obligations of the decalogue, but 
amplified and enforced them ; 


there seems to | increasingly fe 


ithe vanities of the world. 
In consideration of these circumstances, 


| few individuals who 


a 








It is considered a sign of a good heart to 
love little children. I think spontaneous kind- 
ness for the aged is a much better proof. | 
e seen gentle »men who in mixed companies 











It the concern, sland it w ould| bestowed the largest share of attention upon 


be ground for believing, that in the light in|be right to form a small association of such| the old and neglected. Had Ia beloved daugh- 


which I have considered it, a strong obligation women Friends as were alive to the importance] ter, I would choose sucha man for her hus band! 


